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Wen adverting, in our thirteenth number, to the great po- 
litical influence of the burghers of the free cities of Germany, 
Flanders, and Italy, by means of their various guilds, or com- 
panies of arts, and trades, we promised to call the attention of 

‘our readers ana fellow citizens generally, to the subject, as one 
susceptible of salutary application to the wants and wishes of 
our own country and time. We then said that “in the United 
States, where every citizen is guarantied by the general and 
state constitutions, the full enjoyment of his rights, the political 
operation of trades and guilds is not so much called for.” But 
we would now take occasion to remark, that for the promotion 
of useful charities, and feelings of active benevolence, as well as 
maintaining the social standing of their order, by diffusing ac- 
curate information among their members, not only on the rules 
of trade and mechanics, but on sound constitutional law, and ele- 
mentary literature and science, they might do immense good. 
Still farther, they have it in their power to establish and en- 
courage pastimes and sports, by which health would be pre- 
served, and the mind and spirits kept in a tone of pleasurable 
excitement and cheerfulness, to which confinement in close 
rooms, and manufactories, in an uneasy and bent posture, with 
the eyes often strained on minute objects, is so unfavourable. 
Whatever institutions shall call into activity, and foster the better 
and kindlier feelings of our nature, are worthy of all com- 
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mendation and encouragement. Of this character are so- 
cieties consisting of all the respectable members of the several 
trades and arts, who would be advisers, friends, and supporters, 
in seasons of distress, of those of their number who, from disease, 
or unforeseen accident and misfortunes, had been deprived of 
their usual means of living and of continuing their business. We 
are aware that this kind of support and assistance is promised, 
and, on occasions, given by beneficial societies ; but they are too 
cles limited and partial i in their sphere of action and utility. It 
is of more importance to give a young man, just freed from his 
apprenticeship, elevated notions of ‘the respectability of his 
calling, and of the worth and intelligence of the members of his 
trade, and to inspire him with a feeling of responsibility to them 
in their collective capacity, as a guild or company, for his cor- 
rect habits and fair dealing, than if he were insured an income 
for scasons of reverse and sickness—because these latter evils 
might often be prevented by the habits of temperance, industry. 
and frugality, which he had acquired under the auspices and 
encouragement of his guild. 

It would be easy for us to specify many advantages which 
would result from the associations now recommended. Ina govern- 
ment like ours the people are presumed to speak always through 
our representatives in the state and general governments—and 
so for many, we may say most, of the purposes of national pros- 
perity and character they do. But there are occasions when 
conflicting prejudic cs, opposite views and interests are to be 
discussed, and, if possible, reconciled, not by scholastic logic, nor 
by mere eloquence, or honied speech, but by legislation adapted 
to the actual necessities and wants of the ‘class, for whose 
benefit and protection the law is to be made, or repealed. 
Now, obviously, the information necessary to form an opinion 
can be furnished but by the class in whose interest it is pro- 
posed tu make a legislative enactment. If the merchants are 
consulted, or desire to address the government, it is through 
their chamber of commerce that the facts are transmitted, as by 
it they had been collected. Have the manufacturers a chamber 
or standing delegation—have the different trades and arts their 
companies, or guilds, by whom they can make their wants and con- 
dition ¢ almly, correc tly, and, therefore, authoritatively known? 
We believe the *y have not—and if they have not, legislation on 
their affairs must be more or less conjec tural. 

The joint funds of the companies of the traders and artizans 
might be in part appropriated to having, Ist, a convenient 
hall for meeting, as well as for holding the books, drawings, and 
apparatus, more immediately relating to the trade and to the me- 
chanical power employed in it; 2d, a place for bodily recreation 
and amusement, in which different gymnastic exercises should 
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be gone through. They ought to be accessible to the appren- 
tices and journeymen of all the members, who would, by this 
means, He kept from the contamination of evil company, and the 
indulgence in debasing, if not criminal, habits. ‘Thus knit to- 
gether by a community of business pursuits and amusing relax- 
ations, masters, journeymen, and apprentices would — to re- 
gard each other, as they too often do, with mistrust. .Proud of 
their trade, each individual would aid in giving dignit$ and im- 
portance to the other members of it, as in so doing he would 
necessarily swell his own. 

Provision might be made for affording pecuniary aid to an 
unfortunate member of the cuild, if, on examination, it were 
found that he had conducted himself honourably, and the it his 
misfortunes had not been of-his own criminal creation. Capital 
might even be furnished, on loan, to those whose inge nuity and 
moral rectitude had been once adv: antageously displayed i in more 
prosperous times. 

It would be perfectly just and compatible with the equal 
rights of the masters, and their — to apprentices, if the laws 
of the company required that ¢ yout! 1 should have had, before 
indenture, the elements ef learning; or if not, that a provision 
should be made for his obtaining them afterwards. We know 
that this is the common understanding at present between a 
master mechanic and the parents or guardian of an apprentice ; 
but to give it full and practical effect would require the super- 
vision of the whole trade directly interested in the respectability, 
and of course intelligence and good character, of those who shall 
afterwards recruit their ranks. Express stipulations should also 
be entered into, respecting the means of preserving his health, 
and guarding against the diseases to which the apprentice may 
be able j in his new trade. With this view, some of the more 
experienced and older members of the guild should, at stated 
times, inculcate, in brief and plain language, the necessity of at- 
tention tu cleanliness, temperance, re cular bodily exercise, and 
hours of sleep; at the same time that each me smber should be 
held responsible for the obedience to this advice on the part of 
his apprentices, and those under his roof. 

In smaller towns and villages, in which the number of persons 
of the respective trades would be too small to form a separate 
company or guild, they might all unite to the support of a com- 
mon hall, gymnasium, and libri ary, and agree to be governed, 
in their intercourse with each other and their apprentices, by 
the rules sketched above. To a certain extent, this plan has 
been carried into effect in parts of the castern states, by the estab- 
lishment of Lyceums. But still the kine of paternal government 
and guidance, which would make the members of a trade as one 
great familv, attentive primarily to its own reputation and in- 
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terests, without infringing on those of others, remain yet to be 
adopted. We shall close our remarks by a notice of the Halls 
of the City (London) Companies, from a “ Picture of London,” 
once our companion in that great metropolis :— 


“ There are in London no less than forty-nine magnificent halls belonging 
to various guilds or incorporated Companies of Traders and Artizans, 
Citizens of London. Many of these may be found interesting objects to 
strangers, either for their architecture, or their magnitude, and expression 
of opulence. Among the best are :—lIronmongers’ Hall, in Fenchurch street ; 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, in Threadneedle street ; Goldsmiths’ Hall, in Fos- 
ter lane; Grocers’ Hall, Grocers’ Hall Court, Poultry ; Skinners’ and Tallow 
Chandlers’ Halls, Dowgate Hill; Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton street; Mer- 
cers’ Hall, Cheapside ; Fishmongers' Hall, London Bridge ; Stationers’ Hall, 
Stationers’ Court, Ludgate street ; and Apothecaries’ Hall, Blackfriars. 

“ These halls are erected for the management of the affairs of the Compa- 
nies respectively ; and are also used for feasts, on certain public days, and 
peculiar occasions. Many of the Companies are extremely rich, possessing 
clear annual revenues of 30, 40, and 50,000/. Among the most wealthy 
are the Mercers, Grocers, Drapers, Fishmongers, Goldsmiths, Skinners, 
Merchant ‘Taylors, Haberdashers, and Ironmongers. 

In all these halls are pictures more or less curious or excellent, many of 
them of great age or by eminent masters, and relics of interesting characters 

erevents. Thus, for example, in Fishmongers’ Hall, is still to be seen the 
very dagger with which Sir W. Walworth killed Wat Tyler; in Mercers’ 
Hall, some reliques of Whittington, &c. &c. 

“ The Citizens of London, possessing an amiable feature in common with 
the bulk of their countrymen, never forget, in the midst of their abundance, 
the wants of others. The sums distributed annually to the indigent, by the 
City Companies, from various funds given for the purpose, amount to more 
than 26,000/. A few of them give respectively from 10000. to 40002. per 


annum.” 


FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


Or all cant in this most canting country, no species is at once 
more paltry and more dangerous than that which has been 
made the instrument of decrying female accomplishment. All 
that execrable twaddle about feminine retirement, and feminine 
ignorance, which we are doomed so often to hear, has done 
more towards making women scolds, and flirts, and scandal- 
mongers, than people are well aware of. All minds, whether 
of males or females, that are ignorant and empty, can only find 
delight and occupation in a small circle. “ Exactly !” cries our 
canter: “in the household circle! What larger orbit would 
you have a woman busy herself in? Is not that her proper 
sphere?” Fiddlededee! Does housekeeping—the suckling of 
fools and the chronicling of small-beer—take up all a lady’s 
time’? Is she never visiting her neighbours, and pulling her 
friends’ characters to pieces? How can she do otherwise 
than talk scandal? What else can she talk of if she is igno- 
rant? If she knows nothing about things, she must talk 
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about persons; if she cannot converse, she must gossip. The 
sole species of talk that cottagers have, for instance, i is gossip. The 
same cause that makes poor women gossip, applies to rich wo- 
men also—ignorance! ‘Then as to feminine delicacy—what 
softens so much as knowledge? Does knowledge make men 
bad husbands’? Why should it make women bad wives! And 
the most sad part of the business is, that women themselves 

should repeat and exult in all this insulting jargon; that they 
should be the chief persons always to talk of the blessings of not 
being well educated; of knowing only how to make puddings 

and tea; of having no talk but backbiting, and feeling no horror 
like that at a blue-stocking. All this is very pitiable. ‘The soul 
of a woman is as fine an, emanation from the Great Fountain 
of Spirit as that of a man. Why is she to paper it up as care- 
fully as if it were made of silver lace, and the breath of Heaven 
would tarnish it! If there were any thing harsh, or unfeeling, 
or unmatronly, or unfeminine in being well informed, God knows 
we would not insist upon it. But if there be any truth in the 
world it is this; that as it was chiefly empty houses that evil 
spirits were supposed to haunt, so it is chiefly in empty minds that 
low passions and unworthy sentiments are to be found. Nothing is 
so tender as true wisdom, or so selfish as folly ; and to instruct 
the mind is the best method wherewith to elevate the heart. 
The more fit a woman is to be otr companion, the more likely 
she is to be our soother and our friend ; and in proportion as she 
is worthy of our affection will she be capable herself of feelin 

the loftier and more lasting order of love-—JVew Monthly Mag. 


A Hint to Bipeds.—Purity of vesture seems to be a principal 
precept of nature, and observable throughout creation. Fishes, 
from the nature of the element in which they reside, can con- 
tract but little impurity. Birds are unceasingly attentive to 
neatness and lustration of their plumage. All the slug race, 
though covered with slimy matter calculated to collect extra- 
neous things, and reptiles, are perfectly free from soil. The 
fur and hair of beasts in a state of liberty and health is never 
filthy, or sullied with dirt. Some birds roll themselves in dust, 
and occasionally, particularly beasts, cover themselves with 
mire; but this is not from any liking or inclination for such 
things, but to free themselves from annoyances, or to prevent the 
bites of insects. Whether birds in preening, and beasts in 
dressing themselves, be directed by any instinctive faculty, 
we know not; but ‘they evidently derive pleasure from the 
operation, and thus this feeling of enjoyment, even if the sole 
motive, becomes to them an essential source of comfort and 
of health.—Journal of a Naturalist. 
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232 The Return to Nature. 


THE RETURN TO NATURE.* 

Tuer author of this work has been too anxious to make a book. 
In his defence of vegetable regimen, he has not been very atten- 
tive to excluding extraneous and irrelevant. matter. Prose and 
poetry in Greek and Latin, fable and tradition, are introduced, 
to support a position which needs no such aids. With the use 
of vegetable, to the entire exclusion of animal matter, the au- 
thor insists on the necessity of making distilled water the bever- 
age. He is hardly less forcible in his denunciations of bad wa- 
ter, than are some bacchanalian poetasters and anti-temperance 
editors; but then, his remedy for the evil is totally different from 
theirs. He recommends the water to be distilled; they are in 
favour of mixing with it ardent spirits. He is for purifying— 
they for adding a noxious liquor to that already deemed un- 
wholesome. The following reasoning and illustrations, will serve 
to convey to our readers a good idea of the work—perhaps a 
more favourable one than would be derived from a perusal of 
his numerous extracts from writers on all subjects, without any 
attempt at method or arrangement. 

“It has been often said of vegetable diet, that it is not so 
strengthening as animal food, and I will readily grant that the 
latter imparts a temporary increase of strength: : so likewise does 
the rage of a madman, though his is, perhaps, the highest state 
of diseased action; but th: ut vigour and energy which are the 
prelude to ulterior mischief had better never hav e existed. The 
man whom Sir Edward Berry prevailed upon to live on par- 
tridges alone, and who was obliged, after the first week, to de- 
sist on account of the appearance of symptoms of putrefaction, 
might probably during that week, in which he was approaching 
fast towards death, have been conscious of an accession of 
strength. But let me ask, are not the lower orders of Irish, who 
live on potatoes and butter-milk, as strong as any race of men 
in Europe? They are vigorous even to a proverb. If they are 
not entirely as long-lived or as healthy as they might be, which 
is I suppose the fact, it is because they neither abstain from spi- 
rits nor common water; and even with these disadvantages, if a 

man remarkable for the largeness of his limbs be exhibited in 
London, it is ten to one that he comes from the sister kingdom. 
We find in Ulloa’s book on South America, that men may be 
abundantly sustained on vegetables. He tells us that the in- 
stances are common, on that continent, of persons in good health 
at a hundred years of age, and not rare, at a hundre d and thirty 
or forty. The habits of the Spaniards are very different from 
our own. ‘Those who have penetrated into Spain, have proba- 
bly witnessed to what a distance a Spanish attendant will ac- 


* Or a Defence of the Vegetable Regimen. 
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company, on foot, a traveller’s mule or carriage; not less than 
forty or fifty miles a day, raw onions and bread being his only 
fare. \ This observation is offered with that view to moderation 
which the writer has endeavoured never to lose sight of, in the 
statements contained. in this little treatise. There are those 
who will be aware that still stronger facts, entirely to his pre- 
sent purpose, might have been adduced, relativ ely to more dis- 
tant parts of the world, as well as to Spain. He will content 
himself with barely naming La Peyrouse, Molina, and Hum- 
boldt; for if he were to enter fully into all the details which 
press upon him, in the consideration of this extensive subject, 
he would produce a large book; the evil he is most anxious to 
avoid. These tray ellers, who are always consulted with new 
pleasure, agree in remarking the prodigious change which is 
effected in nations, simply by the introduction of domestic ani- 
mals.” 


PUBLIC BATHS. 


Ir our worshipful legislators were less of politicians, the re- 
public would be a great gainer. ‘The people, whom they pro- 
fess to worship, are treated very much like the idols of paganism ; 


they are addressed in language of adoration, accompanied with 
sundry obeisances; but for all substantial purposes, they are 
presumed to be blind to the artifices and selfishness of the priests 
ministering in the temple. Local and partial considerations— 
the petty prejudices of a few—the advancement of friends and 
dependents, too often outweigh what is really called for by the 
public weal. Pending elections, we hear much of “ sound repub- 
licanism !” “genuine democracy !” “ the people’s rights!” “ the 
dignity of the people!” “ economy,” &c. &c., from the same 
men, who, in the legislative hall, will sanction measures, the di- 
rect tendency of which, is to degrade the people, to destroy re- 
publicanism, by encouraging drunkenness and its concomitants, 
vice and debauchery. We need not go farther for the illustra- 
tion of this than the “ oyster cellar bill,” passed by our legisla- 
ture last winter. Of the neglect of means for promoting the 
true happiness and dignity of the people, we have further proofs, 
in the want of provisions for preserving the health, by the erec- 
tion and support of public baths, and the establishment of gym- 
nasia, in which citizens of all ages and classes should have space 
and apparatus for every variety of exercise. No encourage- 
ment is given to the formation of public libraries, and for in- 
ducing the young men of the different trades and arts to prefer 
the Lyceum or reading room, to the oyster cellar or the tippling 
shop. Munificent builders of penitentiaries and aims-houses, our 
legislators are scarcely less prodigal in the facilities which they 
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furnish to the people, for obtaining a lodging in these abodes of 
crime and poverty. We leave to our readers at large, the 
application, on this side of the Atlantic, of the following language 
of an English writer. . 

“The inhabitants of the South sea isles go into the water 
twice a day, and wash themselves from head to foot. How 
much more pleasing is it to contemplate this habit of cleanliness, 
than if we allow the imagination to glance upon the filthy con- 
sequences of personal neglect which is by much too prevalent ; 
neglect of which many would be ashamed were it not for the 
protection they insidiously derive from their covering. This re- 
minds me of a question which a lady, eminent for her acquire- 
ments, but rather too careless of her person, put to me one day, 
on my observing that it was doubtful whether men need drink 
at all. “And pray, sir, what do you conceive that water was 
intended for by the Creator?” The reply was obvious. “ For 
a purpose, madam, to which I have often had to regret that it 
was not more industriously applied.” To be serious, it is a deep 
disgrace on this flourishing kingdom, with its annual expendi- 
ture of nearly a hundred millions sterling, that in such a city as 
London, having a great command of water, there should be no 
such thing as a public bath. What must be the apartments, 


and their contents, from which those dirty people daily issue, 
whom one passes hastily, even in the open streets, to avoid be- 
ing unpleasantly assailed. Were J Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
I assuredly would not rest until I saw these things put into a 
train of being on a very different footing.” 


MUSHROOMS. 


Nearty all the writers on the subject of cholera, who have 
witnessed this epidemic in the north of Europe, include mush- 
rooms among those articles of diet, the use of which endangers 
an attack of the disease. ‘There can be no doubt, indeed, that 
under all circumstances, mushrooms are injurious to the stomach. 
It is somewhat remarkable, that they should ever have been in- 
troduced upon our tables as an article of luxury, when the ve- 
getable kingdom affords, independent of them, so great a variety 
of substances, equal, certainly, in flavour, and superior in ap- 
pearance; and which, besides affording a greater amount of nu- 
triment, are less liable to produce those deleterious éffects which 
so frequently result from the use of mushrooms. The celebrated 
Parmentier considers them merely as condiments. He declares 
them to be incapable of being digested, and devoid of nutritive 
SS . It is, at least, certain, that if they do possess the 

atter, it is to a very small extent. It is well known, that 
very few of the mushroom tribe are at all eatable; many are 
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perfectly insipid, others decidedly poisonous. ‘They are’ all so, 
no doubt, to a certain extent, when taken in large quantities, and 
for a considerable length of time. Many of them act upon the 
brain almost in the same manner as ardent spirits, and are actually 
employed in Russia and other parts of northern Europe, to pro- 
duce intoxication. It is from the whole class in this manner ex- 
citing in the brain a greater or less degree of stimulation, that 
they were probably first introduced into use, and are still so 
highly prized as a condiment. Although we are told that 
the esculent mushroom is perfectly innocent, yet it is confessed 
on all hands, to be often very difficult to distinguish it by its ex- 
ternal appearance, from those which are deleterious; and that 
when the former is gathered at too late a period after it has 
sprung up, its puree possess a degree of acrimony. It must be 
evident, therefore, that the use of mushrooms is, to say the least, 
always unsafe. 

It appears that most fungi or mushrooms, which have a waity 
cap, more especially fragments of membrane adhering to their 
upper surface, are poisonous. Of those which grow in woods 
and shady places, a few are esculent; but most are unwhole- 
some; and if they are moist on the surface, they should be 
avoided. All those which grow in tufts or clusters from the 
stumps or trunks of trees, ought likewise to be shunned. A sure 
test of a poisonous mspaientins 1 is an astringent styptic taste ; and 
perhaps, also, a disagreeable,.but certainly a pungent odour. 
Those whose substance becomes blue soon after being cut, are 
represented as invariably poisonous. 

When mushrooms prove deleterious, as they often do, if 
eaten without a very great deal of caution, they occasion a 
sense of qualmishness, or violent sickness, succeeded by giddiness, 
palpitation of the heart, and a flushing heat, with more or less 
redness of the skin. Swelling of the face also occurs, and some- 
times a sensation over the whole body, as if a general swelling 
had taken place. The individual stares in an unusual mantier ; 
all objects appear different from what they did previously; a 
difficulty of breathing ensues, and the mind becomes strangely 
confused. Delirium and convulsions, are likewise of frequent 
occurrence. In other cases, where the symptoms are mild, and 
do not appear for several hours after the mushrooms have been 
eaten, the sickness terminates in cholera morbus; on the cessation 
of which, the patient generally falls into a sound sleep, or into a 
somewhat comatose condition. 

To relieve the foregoing symptoms as speedily as possible, the 
stomach should be freed, by an emetic, of its noxious contents; 
after which, the patient should drink freely of water strongly 
impregnated with either vinegar or lemon juice. 

A striking circumstance in respect to the symptoms of poison- 
Vou. T= 300 
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ing with the fungi, isthe great difference in the interval which 
elapses, between. the time of eating, and that of their commence- 
ment. In some cases, their deleterious effects have been dis- 
played in a few minutes; in others, in a day and a half. An 
interval of twelve hours is common. 


COOKERY. 

Notwirustanpine the cravings of ill regulated and de- 
praved taste have converted the cook, too often, into man’s en- 
emy, yet it must be admitted that simple cookery is a highly 
useful art—by it, our food being rendered more palatable and 
digestible, and better adapted tosupport the strength and health 
of our bodies. The preparation of food in this manner, is pecu- 
liar to man; all other animals partaking of it as presented by 
the hand of nature. Simple cookery consists in little else than 
the application, in various ways, of heat, to the nutritive sub- 
stances; and the addition of a small quantity of salt or pepper, 
with the view of heightening their flavour ; all beyond this, is of 
doubtful propriety. 

Vegetables. —Vegetable differs from animal substances, in be- 
ing more frequently used as food in a raw state; and in this 
state they may often be eaten without injury. General consent, 
however, has’ preferred the greater number of them being al- 
tered by heat; and the advantages which result from the ap- 
plication of the latter, are, their being rendered more soluble 
in the stomach, and the acrimonious qualities of certain of them 
being destroyed. Most vegetables are prepared for food, in 
their fresh and most recent inte. and the application of heat is 

made to them either by steam, or by simply boiling. The first 
is preferable in all cases where the vegetables are of a succu- 
lent or watery nature; and by this means their colour is also 
more fully preserved. The latter, or boiling, is to be preferred, 
when the vegetabie is of a dry, mealy, or farinaceous nature ; 
and the proper rule in conducting the process is, to carry it so 
far as to reduce the substance to its softest state. In boiling ve- 
getables, particularly the firm and dense kinds, it is a very com- 
mon error to boil them too little. 

Animal food.—Few kinds of animal food are used in their na- 
tural or raw state, if we except some of the shell fish. They all 
require to be kept for some time after being killed, to allow the 
fibres to lose, in some degree, their firmness and tension, or they 
will not become tender when cooked. ‘This is particularly the 

case with the flesh of old animals, and that which possesses but 
little fat. But it should never be kept so long as to allow pu- 
trefaction to take place, or its wholesomeness as well as its nu- 
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tritive properties, will be destroyed. Heat is applied to animal 
food, either in a humid or dry form. ‘The first includes boiling 
and stewing; the latter, roasting, broiling, baking, and frying. 
Moderate boiling renders the food more soluble in the stomach, 
without, if it be properly performed, destroying, to any extent, 
its nutritious qualities. Excessive boiling, howeve r, jmpairs its 
digestibility, and renders it less nutritive. ‘The fluid in which 
the meat is boiled, extracts from it ev ery thing capable of solu- 
tion, and reduces it to an insipid, dense mass, unfit for food. By 
converting the water in which meat has been well boiled, into 
soup, by the addition of vegetables, we obtain at once an econo- 
mical and nutritive aliment. Boiling is better adapted to the 
flesh of old than of young animals. Meat cooked in this way, is, 
upon the whole, less digestible and nutritious, than that  pre- 
pared by either roasting or broiling. It is an error, therefore, 
to suppose it better adapted to weak stomachs. 

Roasting. —This is an admirable method.of rendering meat 
wholesome and nourishing; as, without greatly changing its 
chemical properties, it renders it more tender, ; sapid, and high 
flavoured, while there is not so great a loss of its nutritive juices 
as in baking, boiling, and some other processes. It is, however, 
rendered more stimulating than by the process of boiling. ‘The 
perfection of roasting, consists in doing the meat, neither too 
slowly, so as to dry it up, nor so rapidly as to burn it. 

Broiling—is a still better mode of dressing animal food. Meat 
cooked in this manner is equally soluble, while it retains a 
greater amount of its nutritive principles, than that which has 
been either boiled or roasted. It is hence more juicy and sapid, 
and, generally speaking, to a healthy stomach, more ‘wholesome. 
or restoring the strength of the invalid, if not commenced with 
too early, it is the best mode in which animal food can be dress- 
ed. It is highly nutritive, without being too stimulating; and 
the juices having undergone but little change, they are quickly 
converted, without any ‘undue effort on the part of the stomach, 
into good chyle, and he: uthy blood. It is proper to remark, in 
regard to both roasted and broiled meat, that the external brown 
crust is the less digestible part, and should be caten only by 
those in vigorous health. 

Slewing—consists in a more moderate application of heat than 
in boiling; and in continuing the application of it, also, for a 
much lonze "period. Although i it is not a mode of cookery which 
is to be pre ferred to either of the two last, yet the te xture of the 
meat being rendered by it sufficiently tender, without an entire 
extraction of its soluble parts, if may be allowed as an occa- 
sional change: though food cooked in this manner is less eas sy of 
digestion thain that which has been properly boiled. yet it is 
equally nourishing: particularly, as the fluid in which the stew- 
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ing is performed, which contains a considerable amount of the 
animal extract, is generally taken with the meat. 

Baking—is a mode of cookery far inferior to either of the fore- 
going. It differs from roasting, inasmuch as the watery parts 
of the meat are retained. There is a retention, also, toa greater 
extent, of the oleaginous juices of the meat, which are generally 
in a burnt empyreumatic state ; and render the food thus cooked 
highly irritating to the stonvach, as well as less digestible and 
nutritious. With proper care, however, baking may be so con- 
ducted as to render the meat thus cooked little inferior, in any 
point of view, to that which has been roasted. 

Frying—is the least proper of all the simple methods of cookery. 
The fat in which it is performed being burned in the process, 
forms on the outside of the meat, a hard, dry, and totally indi- 
gestible crust. Fried meat is of so indigestible and irritative a 
nature, as to disorder the stomachs of all who are not in the en- 





joyment of uncommon health and vigour. Heart burn, acrid 


eructations, sick head-acke, disturbed sleep, and other uneasy 
sensations often result from its use by the weak and delicate. 


HOMICIDE AND SUICIDE.* 


THERE are two cases, one of probable homicide, the other of probable sui- 
cide, which, as they engaged the -attention of all England at the several 
periods of their occurrence, we cannot quit this subject without noticing. 
We allude to the deaths of the Earl of Essex, and Sellis, the servant of the 
Duke of Cumberland. The nobleman was easily exonerated from the charge 
of self-destruction, because public opinion ran strongly in his favour; be- 
cause it is equally hostile to the Prince, dark suspicions are still entertained 
by many ignorant and well-meaning persons, in defiance of evidence irre- 
sistibly demonstrating their absurdity. We shal] give both cases without 
comment. 

The Earl of Essex, committed to the Tower in July, 1683, on a charge of 
high treason, was found in his closet, a few days after, wfth his throat cut. 
The jury (who, by the way, on desiring to see the clothes, were told, that 
on the body not the clothes, they were to sit,) gave their verdict, “ That with 
a razor the Karl of Essex gave himself one mortal wound, cut from one jugu- 
lar to the other, and by the aspera arteria, and the windpipe to the vertebree 
of the neck, both the jugulars being thoroughly divided, and of this he died.” 
Burnet, in endeavouring to prove the suicide, directly contradicts this. “ Both 
the jugulars and gullet were cut,” says he, “a little above the aspera arte- 
ria; and when his body was brought home to his own house, and the wound 
was examined by his own surgeon, he told me it was impossible the wound 
could be as it was, if given by any other hand but his own: for except he 
had cast his head back, and stretched up his neck all he could, the aspera 
arteria must have been cut.” The reader, with ourselves, will incline rather 
to believe the jury than the bishop, and it may be observed that cutting the 
gullet above the aspera arteria is nearly impossible. Several skilful mem- 
bers of the faculty, on examination before the Lords’ committee, stated, 


* The Law Magazine. 
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“that they would not positively say it was impossible for my Lord to cut his 
throat through each jugular vein, the aspera arteria, and gullet to the neck re | 
bone, and even behind each jugular vein on each side of the neck, as some ie 
judicious surgeons who viewed the throat, had reported it to be cut; but this Ph. 
they would be very positive in, viz. that they never saw any man’s throat so 
cut, that had been cut by himself; and they did believe that when any man 
had cut through one of his jugular veins, and the gullet and windpipe, and 
to the very neck-bone, nature would be thereby so much weakened by the 
great effusions of blood and anima! spirits, that the felo-de-se would not have 
strength sufficient to cut through the other jugular.” Further, it may be men- 
tioned, that there was no blood higher than the floor of the closet in which 
the body lay, although only three feet two inches wide; the razor was of 
such shape, that it must have been held by the blade, which much increases 
the difficulty of inflicting so large a wound. It lay on the left side, although > 
Lord Essex was right-handed ; and two witnesses swore that his cravat was a4 
cut in three pieces, and that there were five cuts on his right hand. b Eas 
The evidence of Sir Everard Home, indicating that Sellis committed sui- Bh 
cide after attempting the life of the Duke of Cumberland, has been frequently ay 
before the public. We give it in his own words. “J visited the Duke upon i 142. 
his being wounded, and found my way from the great hall to his apartment 
by the traces of blood which were left on the passages and staircase. I found 
him on the bed, still bleeding, his shirt deluged with blood, and the coloured ¥ 
drapery aboye the pillows sprinkled with blood from a wounded artery, o 
which puts on an appearance that cannot be mistaken by those who have 
seen it. This could not have happened, had not the head been lying on the 
pillow when it was wounded. The night ribbon which was wadded, the 
cap, scalp, and scull, were obliquely divided, so that the pulsations of the 
arteries of the brain could be distinguished. While dressing these wounds, ay ts 
a report came that Sellis was dead; I went to his apartment, found the body eee 
lying on his side on the bed, without the coat or neckloth—the throat cut so 1s 
effectually, that he could not have survived a minute or two. The length rk: 
and direction of the wound was such as left no doubt of its being given by ae 
his own hand; any struggle would have made it irregular. He had not 
even changed his position—his hands lay as they do in a person who has 
fainted ; they had no marks of violence upon them—his coat hung upon a Pay 
chair out of the reach of blood from the bed—the sleeve from the wrist to Yee 
the shoulder was sprinkled with blood quite dry, evidently from a wounded 
artery, and from such kind of sprinkling the arm of the assassin of the Duke 
of Cumberland could not escape.” Unless, says Dr. Gordon Smith, the vera- 
city of this statement be impeached, what can be more conclusive than the : 
inferences that naturally present themselves? This question ought, indeed, ty 
to be set at rest by Sir E. Home’s declaration; and an admirable lesson is 2 
thus furnished on the importance of medical investigation in cases of diffi- f 
culty and doubt. i 


ATTENDANCE OUGHT NOT TO BE GRATUITOUS.* 


Heu, mihi! me malus abstulit error—amor pecuniz. 










Tue daily occupation of the medical man is at once the work of public i 
humanity, and of personal profit. His task and duty is to do good, to stand 
by the sick, to cheer the conscious sufferer from vicious indulgence, and to 
administer solace to the mind, and ase to the body. In the day of battle, 
the medical man endeavours to save the life of the soldier; and when 





* We copy this article, with some slight verbal alterations, chiefly in the person speaking, 
from the London Medical Gazette. 
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a national pestilence is abroad, the medical man is chiefly exposed to thie 
pest while watching and learning its nature and its treatment. He is always 
engaged in the work of charity, because he gains his daily bread by being 
charitable. 

A false notion is now afloat concerning the humanity of medical men. 
While a disease is threatening to infest our capital, public authorities are 
wisely convened to forestal and prevent its ravages among the dark and 
dirty dwellings of the poor; and the poorer people are cleansed and cheered 
according to the active and diligent instructions of their alarmed superiors. 
A general feeling of humanity is produced and enforced by private appre- 
hensions. Sobriety, one of the first of Christian virtues, is now proclaimed, 
not by the voice of wisdom, but by the shout of calamity. In the discharge 
of this novel duty, the medical man is called upon to take his part; but his 
part is to be discharged, not in anticipating the arrival of the disease, but in 
meeting it when it is arrived. . He is to hold himself in readiness to rise 
by night and by day, to enter the houses of the poor, to detect, to touch, to 
handle, and to treat a loathsome sickness, and to lean over the bed, or to 
tarry by its side, till safety or death shall have ensued. If there be any con- 
tagion or infection, he is exposed to its baneful influence ; if there be any 
hazard of health, he is open to the obvious danger. We doubt not the moral 
energy and the professional avidity of any medical practitioner, in the en- 
countering of a new disease; the eagerness with which the zealous physi- 
cian would hasten, any hour, to survey, perchance to understand and to cure, 
a spreading evil, fatal to the lives of men; but no man is justified in wantonly 
exposing his person to mischief; and every master of a family is bound to 
consider those who depend upon him for support. The danger may be ad- 
ventured upon, but only with the prospect of a fair remuneration; and those 
authorities which require the medical man to serve for nothing, dictate an act 
of humanity to be practised only according to the feelings and the means of the 
individual dictated to. A medical man’s time and judgment are purchaseable 
articles; and they are, like bread and meat, to be purchased in all seasons, 
both of prosperity and of national adversity ; since humanity is exhibited, not 
by acting for nothing, but in doing to the utmost what is right and proper, in 
the hope ofa legitimate reward. They who do less than this, are inimical 
to themselves and to the common weal; for how shall society be held to- 
gether, if mutual advantages be not considered? ‘The medical man must 
support himself by his labour, and he will soon cease to be able to act gra- 
tuitously, if his labour do not supply him with the means to live. 

But suppose there be no danger of infection, and that the disease were 
curable by a touch, nevertheless that touch, and that exertion, without ha- 

zard, is still worthy of a just reward. So that, if the poor are to be attended 
gratuitously, let the medical man act for himself, as he frequently does act, 
without ostentation, by giving, if he choose, his advice and his medicine as a 
free gift, merely with the hope of doing good. 

Money he desires for himself, indeed, but more for those who live by his 
exertions. Money is the source of subsistence. The days are gone when 
we might pluck, and live with ease and pleasure, from the tree of life; and 
in civilized communities, a man will be arrested for nudity, if he have not 
money to clothe himself withal. The profit to be expected from an exten- 
sion of name and reputation, is remote and uncertain; and that policy is 
truly fillacious, which places the well-being of an individual or a nation not 
in an immediate, but in a prospective good; since who can foresee or con- 
trol the adverse rise of intermediate circumstances? 

Having advanced the principle upon which the physician, as a man, ex- 
pects the just remuneration of his services, he is not ashamed to say with 
Horace—“ querenda pecunia primum est.” Never will an honest member 
of our profession allow his ear to be deaf, nor his eye blind to the sight and 
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the sound of genuine poverty ; nor will he spare his best exertions to alle- 
viate the afflictions of the unfortanate, the wretched, and the debased ; the 
knot of his purse can be loosed to give as well as to receive; and he would 
blush, indeed, if his hands were not sometimes open to bestow as well as to 
accept. He has learned, from the practice of his profession, the pleasure of 
doing good ; and he only demands for his exertions, especially public exer- 
tions, those pecuniary supplies which may still enable-him to practice and to 
study his science, to support his family, to benefit his friends, and to give to 
all those who in the hour of need, he knows will be relieved and comforted 
by the silent gift of benevolence. 


LICENSES TQ OYSTER CELLARS. 


Ir will be seen, from the following extract, that the Grand Jury for the 
city of Philadelphia, have, in their inquest to the Mayor’s Court, protested 
against the iniquitous law for licensing oyster cellars to retail ardent spirits. 


To the Mayor’s Court. 


The Grand Inquest inquiring for the city of, Philadelphia, respectfully 
represent : : 

That in the discharge of their duties during the present term, they have 
with much pleasure observed a sensible diminution of such cases as usualy 
have their origin in those sinks of vice, tippling houses ; this they attribute in 
a great measure to the effects produced by the different acts of the Legisla- 
ture hitherto passed with a design to limit the number of taverns, and to 
confine licenses to such only as necessity absolutely requires. The Inquest 
cannot, however, withhold the expression of their deep regret at the mani- 
fest evidence they have discovered of the pernicious consequences likely to 
result from the granting of licenses to oyster cellars, and thereby in effect 
legalizing an extensive source of vice; they are satisfied that the Legisla- 
ture would not have passed the act referred to, had they been fally acquaint- 
ed with the wishes of the citizens regarding it, and distinctly appreciated the 
practical mischief to the youth of the city that will inevitably follow. Cir- 
cumstances coming under the notice of the Inquest during the present term, 
fully justify the alarming apprehensions of the community concerning this 
matter ; they therefore earnestly hope that this important subject, particu- 
larly as it affects the rising generation, may again arrest the serious atten- 
tion of the Legislature, and that in their wisdom they may see meet to alter 
the law, which to this Inquest appears to be of paramount importance. 


The senator, who thought himself safe in slandering the Temperance 
Society, under the supposition that its doctrines were not popular with the 
people, and that from its numbers it could not exert any controling influ- 
ence at an election, will find that he has mistaken the feelings of the citizens 
of Philadelphia. His misrepresentations of the time and manner of holding 
the town meeting, to protest against the obnoxious law, are now signally 
exposed; and he will, we fervently hope, find it less difficult than heretofore 
to ascertain public opinion in Philadelphia, a point at which he professes him- 
seif to be always greatly puzzled. The most clear and decisive manner for 
their expressing their wishes to the next Legislature, respecting the legal- 
ized encouragement of drunkenness, will be for the citizens of the city 
and county of Philadelphia, (for they have a common interest in this mat- 
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ter,) to allow the representatives who have betrayed their trust to stay at 
home. The members from this city and county, ought to have at least asked 
for time to obtain information, had they been ignorant of the pernicious con- 
sequences of the proposed law. In mere party measures they are wide 
awake; why should they be asleep when the morals and happiness of the 
entire community are at stake! 


“Monracy American Journat or Geotocy anp Naturat Science, &c, &c. 
Conducted by G. W. Featherstonhaugh, Esq. Fellow of the Geological Society of 
London ; Member of the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, &c. &c. 
March, 1832. Published by the Editor. Subscriptions received at Mr. Judah 
Dobson’s, 108 Chesnut street.—Price $3 50, payable in advance.’”—We are 
pleased te see that the zealous editor of this work is determined, despite the cul- 
pable mismanagement of the former publishe*, H. H. Porter, to continue it, and to 
finish the first volume at his own expense. The public will, we trust, reciprocate, 
in a becoming sptrit, the desire of Mr. Featherstonhaugh to do them full justice, in 
completing an engagement which not he, but the publisher, had contracted with them. 
Happily for the cause of science and letters, other motives than the hopes of lucre 
are constantly impelling their votaries to extend their domain, and to multiply 
their useful and pleasurable applications 

The present number of the Journal of Geology, delayed in its publication by 
the causes adverted to above, will be found, on perusal, to be fully as entertaining 
and instructive as any preceding one. The description of the Natural Bridge, 
in Rockingham county, Virginia, obtains additional interest and value by a beauti- 
fully executed lithographic print of that sublime object, second only to the Falls 
of Niagara in the feelings of admiration and awe, which it excites in the mind 
of the traveller, gazing on it for the first time. The first article of this number is 
geological—being, On the constituent Minerals, and the structure of the Pri- 
mary Rocks. This is followed by a paper on the comparative Encouragement 
given to the study of Natural History in Europe and North America. A Phila- 
delphian will rise from its perusal with feelings of allowable pride at the contribu- 
tion of his city towards furthering the progress of science. A letter from the 
celebrated Audubon to the Editor, contains a melange of personal adventure, and 
details in natural history, which that writer is so felicitous in introducing. ' 





= 


THE HEALTH ALMANAC FOR 1833. 


Key, Mre.xe anp Brppte will soon have ready for the trade, the Health Alma- 
nac for 1833. This work will be, as heretofore, under the direction of the Editors 
of the Journal of Health, by whom the maxims and rules for the preservation of 
health will be furnished. 


The Editors would observe that the substitution of other publishers for H. H. 
Porter, is a measure called for, not merely by the failure, but by the gross miscon- 
duet of this individual, whose name will, in future, be any thing but a passport to 
public favour and patronage. 


— 








NOTICE. 


Wuenreas by assignment, bearing date the 14th of March, 1832, Henry H. 
Porter assigned all his estate and effects to the subscriber, in trust. for the benefit 
of such creditors, (amongst others,) as shall make and execute a release within 
sixty days from and after the date of such assignment. Notice is hereby given to 
all persons indebted to the said Henry H. Porter, to make immediate payment to 
the subscriber, and creditors are invited to call at his Counting-house, No. 27 
Minor street, where the release is ready for execution. 

SHELDON POTTER, Assignee. 





